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Our Stout Friends. 


THE charming essay of Mr. Burroughs on ‘ Big Spoons 
versus Little Spoons’ must have brought back to many 
readers pleasant reminiscences of a first visit to England, 
when the objects which he has so well described, with the 
ideas which they awakened in his mind, presented them- 
selves strikingly to the view and the thought. We recall the 
impressions made by the huge wains, drawn by elephantine 
horses, the substantial houses, the heavy furniture, the solid 
plate, the general air of bulk and strength and endurance. 
The wide-branched trees, the full foliage, the rich, soft 
grasses, were apleasure to see. Not less agreeable were the 
sturdy frames and full ruddy visages of the men, and the 
Hebe-like forms and rosy cheeks of their sisters. If the 
men, with advancing years, became too portly for grace, and 
their wives developed those expanded charms which so 
much impressed Hawthorne, the air of solidity and force 
remained. 

But we may also remember that some of the conclusions to 
which we were thus led were contradicted and reversed by 
certain remarkable statistics. During the Civil War, the men 
who composed the Union armies were measured and tested 
for size and strength, and the tables showing the compara- 
tive height, weight, and strength of the soldiers of different 
nationalities were published. To the surprise of many per- 
sons on both sides of the Atlantic, the recruits of American 
birth were found to be the strongest. This fact is worth 
considering. 

Size and strength, we know, do not always go together. 
As Mr. Burroughs reminds us, a slender hickory shaft will 
be stronger than one of twice its thickness made of some 
spongier wood. A tiger will pull down an ox of three times 
his size and weight. The difference between the stout Eng- 
lishman and the lean American is a difference not of mus- 
cle and sinew, but of adipose material,—in other words, of 
padding. It is amatter of climate, and principally of moist- 
ure. The airs which blow over the British Islands come 
chiefly from the ocean on the west. The mellifluous lines 
of Goldsmith are as applicable there as to Italy— 

Where sea-born gales their gelid wings expand 

To winnow fragrance round the smiling land. 
Hence the abundant foliage, the deep verdure, the vast tree- 
boles, the exuberant vegetation of all kinds; and hence 
the rich juices, which give bulk and seeming strength to the 
living tenants of these Fortunate Islands. Hence too—as 
forms and tastes are apt to correspond—the general large- 
ness and heaviness of their houses and plenishings. 

On our western coast, under the sea-fogs and rains of 
California and Oregon, a population of the English type is 
developing,—a people of sturdy forms and ruddy complex- 
ions. Continuing on, across the Pacific, we find in the dry 
climate of eastern Australia—drier even than that of eastern 
America—a tall, slender, athletic race of English colonists, 
—all muscle, nerve, and sinew,—the best cricketers and 
oarsmen in the British Empire. The Canadian-American 
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Hanlan, tough and wiry, beats the best scullers in England, 
and is himself beaten by a tougher and wirier Australian. ” 
It is clear that bulk and thews do not necessarily corre- 
spond. 

The suggestion that the intellectual productions of Eng- 
land and America are contrasted like their physical products 
is ingenious and plausible. But the difference does not 
seem to be exactly that which Mr. Burroughs supposes. 
The strength is much the same on both sides, but on the 
English side there is more expansion—more fulness and 
floridity. Compare, as is suggested, Carlyle and Emerson. 
In the Englishman, how many words and tricks of phrase— 
what endless repetitions of ‘ the vileness,’ ‘ the immensities,’ 
and so forth—go to the expression of an idea. In the 
American, with equal depth and subtlety, there is far more 
of compression and conciseness. The naked thought stands 
out, clear-cut and severe. Or compare Macaulay with Ban- 
croft, or Froude with Prescott. In the English historians 
we find abundant color, minute and florid description, dis- 
cursive reasoning, picturesque episodes. The American 
writers stick to their subject, and carry it on in a strong and 
direct current of narrative, which neither winds nor over- 
flows. Sir Walter Scott has been mentioned. A criticism 
of Scott will seem—at least to those for whom his works are 
a perpetual delight—almost a sacrilege. Yet we know that 
even in England his romances have been thought to need re- 
trenchment ; and an esteemed and voluminous lady novelist 
has recently undertaken to reduce them within a proper 
compass. We cannot help thinking that if the same process 
of compression and excision were applied to the productions 
of the esteemed lady novelist herself, some of them would 
emerge from it in a condition of elegant slightness. 

It is a curious and significant fact that one class of Eng- 
lishmen form an exception to the general robustness which 
distinguishes their middle and higher ranks. Their leading 
politicians are rarely large men. The Duke of Wellington 
was a thin person of medium height. Brougham was taller, 
but no stouter. Lord John Russell, who for half a century 
was a power in the state, was one of the lightest of light 
weights. Disraeli in his later years, and just before his final 
failure, became somewhat puffy ; but when he achieved his 
first successes, overthrew Peel, and made himself the leader 
of his party, he was as slender as a dude. His great antag- 
onist, Gladstone, at the same time, was—as he still is—a 
lithe, sinewy man, with that look of mental and physical 
power which was so marked in Calhoun, and later in Lin- 
coln. Cobden, who transformed the economic policy of the 
empire, was of a similar build. Parnell, who moves Ireland 
with his little finger, and who makes and unmakes minis- 
tries, is a lathlike figure, and half an American to boot. In 
fact, the predominance of the spare American type among 
English leaders is remarkable. John Bull, with that strong 
practical commonsense of his, which governs the politics and 
exchanges of the globe, declines to choose for the managing 
directors of his imperial concerns men whose bodies are 
clogged with adipose matter, and whose brains are soggy 
with the resultant juices. The dogma propounded by that 
broad-waisted authority, Mr. Tony Weller, that ‘ vidth and 
visdom go together,’ does not commend itself to the observ- 
ant Briton. He has learned by experience the important 
truth, which some of his American admirers seem inclined 
to overlook—that bigness is not greatness, and that padding 
is not power. 





Reviews 
Free Africa.* 

Our Nineteenth Century does not lack epics. Nor does 
truth suffer or interest flag because in this case hero and 
historian are one. The ‘Story of Work and Exploration’ 
needs no resounding hexameters to speed its telling or be- 
guile its listeners. At forty-five years of age Henry M. 
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’ Stanley, once the poor workhouse waif in Wales, publishes 
in eight languages a story of achievement which we may state 
in terms of a paradox. It is not of Africa and slavery, but 
of Africa and freedom that he now tells us in polyglot strain. 
Let us glance at the man, the country, and the book. 

Born near Denbigh, in Wales, in 1840, this boy, John 
Rowlands, was left to fight his way in lifefrom infancy. At 
three, he was sent to the poorhouse of St. Asaph, five miles 
off. Until ten, he learned from teachers ; and until fifteen 
taught for himself. At fifteen he went as cabin-boy to New 
Orleans, where a good merchant gave him ‘a place and a 
name bettter than of sons and of daughters.’ Unfortu- 
nately, his kind patron died intestate, and Henry M. 
Stanley was left to himself again. A soldier, in the Confed- 
erate Army, he was taken prisoner, enlisted on the Union 
side, and became a petty officer on a war steamer. Later, 
as correspondent of Zhe New York Herald, he began his 
journalistic career. With the British army in Abyssinia, he 
was inoculated with that ineradicable p.ssion for Africa 
which possesses so many who survive their first experiences. 
Then followed the recovery of Livingstone, and the dis- 
covery of the Congo. His march ‘through the Dark Con- 
tinent ’ occupied nearly three years. Statistics and narra- 
tive are powerful proofs of hardships suffered and difficul- 
ties mastered by this daring explorer, during his transit of 
Africa. Yet all these pale into insignificance before a com- 
parative study of Stanley’s face, before and after his Congo 
journey. The features of the athletic young giant of hope 
starting from Zanzibar in 1874, and those of the apparently 
broken-down old man arriving in 1877 at the mouth of the 
Congo, present a contrast so startling as to haunt one’s 
dreams. The realities of the narrative—fevers, jungles, 
wild beasts and men, cataracts and famine, with thirty-two 
distinct murderous attacks by natives—are photographic, 
a mosaic of details. In the face the reality is interpretative. 
_The story is all there in one glance. Now, in his third 
brace of books, we look upon the hale, hearty, hopeful, ex- 
perienced chief, ready to back his words and to lead on to 
new conquests. In his face again we read the whole story 
of ‘ the Congo, and the founding of its free state ’"—founded 
by none so much as by Stanley. Here is the man who hag 
survived one hundred and twenty attacks of all sorts of fever, 
and, with the aid of virtue, temperance, quinine and in- 
domitable will-power, has tamed, and is taming, Africa. 
Critic though we are, we confess to exhilaration when writ- 
ing of such a man. 

As for the country, the free state in Africa (with a resolve 
to resist all quotation of statistics), we may say, roughly, 
that an area one-third as large as that of the United States, 
drained by the grandest of the world’s rivers with its tribu- 
taries, fertile, not specially unhealthful, and ready for the 
occupancy of immigrants from all quarters, is now open to 
unshackled commerce, Stanley, ‘ the breaker of rocks,’ road- 
maker, station-builder, explorer, treaty-negotiator, has gone 
ahead, and prepared the way for coming civilization. He 
has since come to Europe to invite capital, labor, railroads, 
ships, and healthy young men willing to work to come to 
Africa. His book, written in free, unstudied, journalistic 
style, is the story of his labors in carrying out the orders of 
King Leopold of Belgium, and the noble army of coddjutors 
who have helped to open the heart of Africa to commerce. 
* The Congo’ is a sequel to ‘ Through the Dark Continent ;’ 
a story of the exploration of the Congo basin, with the direc- 
tion reversed. Arguments, statistcis, hard facts by the hun- 
dreds, chapters on health, temperance, and all that a man 
ought to know in going to Africa to live, abound. A fasci- 
nating story and a hand-book of information are melted 

into one work. Like Mr. Gladstone, Stanley is eloquent 
with figures. Unlike that ideal guide-book to Africa, which 


is not complete without a burial service, Stanley’s volumes 
are positively hilarious and rollicking in tone—in fact, quite 
out of keeping with so solemn a theme as murderous Africa 
has heretofore been. 
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Following the story of work and exploration, is that of the 
great political and diplomatic triumph in Berlin. There was 
danger that the land discovered by Stanley might be seized 
by some of the great Powers. Great Britain, Germany, 
France and Portugal are now slicing up the west coast of 
Africa with such symptoms of earth-hunger as seriously to 
imperil Liberia. The Portuguese might throttle the splendid 
project with their custom-houses, their religious bigotry, 
their man-stealing and slave-making propensities—scotch- 
ed but not killed by Great Britain. But King Leopold ap- 
pealed to the Powers of Europe and to the United States, 
and fifteen great nations in 1884 united in the creation of 
the Congo Free State, covering one-tenth of Africa. Five 
hundred African chiefs in the Congo basin have covenanted 
with the International Congo Association to advance the 
peace and prosperity of the whole district. King Leopold 
has provided a perpetual annuity of $200,000 to the Associ- 
ation. ‘This is the story Stanley tells. 

The two superb octavos are handsomely bound. The 
cover is stamped with the shield of Leopold and the Lion 
of Belgium, while, sitting thereon, in graceful pose, is an 
African maiden, shackled only with jewels, and holding up 
the olive of peace that extends from the crown of Belgium. 
Print, paper and illustrations are worthy of the text. Maps 
large and small, clear and not too crowded, and an excel- 
lent index equip the narrative for its work of publishing to 
the world the possibilities of Africa The author's style is 
popular. The journalist is not a philologer, and the nice- 
ties of grammar are not always respected. The story is so 
told that in the reading two bulky octavos seem but a duo- 
decimo. The appendix contains in small compass the dip- 
lomatic documents of the Berlin Conference, useful and nec- 
essary for reference. We shall be surprised if the book 
does not attract hardy and hopeful spirits even from our own 
land of boundless possibilities. 





English Grammar and Rhetoric.* 


S1ncE the age of Quintilian and Dionysius of Halicarnas- 
sus, people have been writing books on rhetoric, grammar, 
and grammatical science. It would be difficult on the 
whole to decide whether or not literary style has been bene- 
fited by these discussions. Plato, the most delightful of 
rhetoricians, imbibed his rhetoric from the lips of the soph- 
ists, and of these the greatest was ‘ Professor’ (as Grote 
translates the term) Socrates. But Socrates left no record 
of himself except in the immortal conversations recorded in 
the pages of Plato and Xenophon, and it is doubtful whether 
or no he would have approved of elaborate disquisitions on 
the art of rhetoric. The Germans, who are the worst styl- 
ists in the civilized world, abound in treatises on this topic, 
and libraries of pamphlets and dissertations might be gath- 
ered at a Leipziger Messe connected more or less intimately 
with the theme of clear writing, clear speech, and clear 
utterance. The contagion is not confined to Greece or 
Germany, however. It has infected the American literary 
and scholastic world, and appears in three volumes of vary- 
ing merit now before us. None of them contains anything 
absolutely revolutionary : each of them presents here and 
there a novel theme, or an old theme treated with new 
thought and apt expression. 

In ‘ Essentials of English ’ (1) the author’s aim has been 
to produce, not an exhaustive treatise for the few, but a 
manual of essentials for the many; to present compactly 
and systematically the cardinal facts of the English language 
and the cardinal qualities of English style ; to supply only 
so much as a learner pressed for time will be willing to read, 
and cannot fail to understand ; and to feed as well as train 
the mind. These aims are satisfactorily accomplished—so 
far, at least, as abundant examples and discussions without 
the aid of vivd voce teaching can accomplish anything, —in 





* 1, Essentials of English. By A.H. Welsh. $1.50. Gine:s Ss. C. wen & Co. 

2. Elements of English Speech. By J. B. ee $x. New York leton & 

3. The Structure “ag English Prose. By J. G. R. McElroy. $. - ew York: 
A.C. Armstrong & 
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eighteen chapters, ranging from an historical sketch of the 
rise and growth of English to punctuation and capitaliza- 


tion. The Anglo-Saxon quotations need ‘ polishing up,’ 
and perhaps a discriminating use of different types for things 
essential and things non-essential—for even in this book of 
‘essentials’ there are such—would help the learner in his 
bird’s-flight over the text. In this respect Morris’s Ele- 
mentary Historical English Grammar still stands unrivalled. 

In ‘ Elements of English Speech’ (2) we have a modest 
volume which has at least the merit of presenting theories 
and conjectures original with the author. Following the 
example of that Greek philological Columbus, Plato in the 
‘Cratylus,’ Mr. Choate plunges boldly into unknown seas 
and brings back spoil, most of it indeed fanciful, but some 
of it worth considering. In some cases his mistakes have 
arisen from pure ignorance, as in the attempted explanation 
of the ‘ Shakspearian ’ forms fone, tother as ‘ contractions’ of 
the one, the other. Again, under the head ‘ Pronunciation ’ 
we are informed that English ‘ borrowed’ the word ¢hrough 
from the German durch, Can two cousins be said to ‘ bor- 
row’ their blood from each other? Moreover, what student 
of Old English would venture in the face of dozens of 
Anglo-Saxon grammars to say (p. 109) that the pronouns 
he, she, and it were ‘developed from a common stem?’ 
The faults of the book are its presumption, its defective 
knowledge and its superabundant conjecture. 

‘ The Structure of English Prose’ (3) is a very thorough 
piece of work wrought out with Teutonic minuteness— 
‘ articulated,’ as the phrase is, to a bewildering extent, —and 
giving very complete rules wherewithal to resolve all the 
doubts and difficulties of composition and rhetoric. The 
chapter on ‘ Offences against Purity’ might be read help- 
fully, not only by the editors of Zhe Pall Mall Gazette, but 
even by persons less ‘ initiated.’ Mr. McElroy denounces 
the abominations 7-ther for eether (a feminine-clerical shib- 
boleth), dooty for duty, and the like. We could only wish 
him the felicity of attending one meeting of the American 
Philological Association, where, in an association of pro- 
fessed linguists, he would hear pronunciations fearful and 
wonderful to record. 





‘* Studies in Russia.’’ * 

STRICTLY speaking, the ‘ literature of travel’ does not 
belong to pure literature at all. Of great works of travel 
the whole world has scarcely half-a-dozen ; but of read- 
able and interesting records of sight-seeings and journey- 
ings there were never more than now. Stopford Brooke, 
in his definition of literature, insists that a literary produc- 
tion must be ‘ arranged in such a way as to give pleasure to 
the reader.” This much, at least, can be said of the best 
books of travel, and of nearly all the volumes prepared by 
Augustus J. C. Hare, whose reputation as a cicerone was 
made by his ‘ Walks in Rome.’ Mr. Hare is a professional 
book-maker, and his mind is neither broad nor deep. 
Therefore his books are miscellanies rather than connected 
treatises, and to this fact is due a part of their popularity. 
The latest of them, ‘Studies in Russia,’ is even more 
scrappy and disconnected than its predecessors, but it is not 
less interesting. History, description, political and social 
moralizing, religious and ritualistic notes, and snippets from 
other writers, are here in some confusion ; but the whole 
effect is really instructive. Mackenzie Wallace's * Russia’ 
is for the social student ; this book by Mr. Hare is for the 
general reader, and is admirably fitted for circulating-library 
uses. It will be found instructive by two classes : those 
who regard Russia as a hopelessly brutal, ignorant, and 
Pagan-Christian nation ; and those who really believe that its 
civilization is high, and sigh for a ‘ corporate reunion ’ with 
the Greek Church. Mr. Hare is an impartial guide; he 
disposes of the grosser calumnies against the great empire ; 
but he makes it plain that the ideal Russia—with its friend- 


®* Studies in Russia. 
ledge & Sons, 


By Augustus J.C. Hare. $2. New York: George Rout- 
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ship for the United States, its imperiah domain, and its 
Holy Orthodox Church—is one thing ; while a very different 
thing is the real Russia, with its oppression, its prevalent 
ignorance, and its tinselled and not over-clean ecclesiastical 
system. It should be added that the little pictures in the 
text increase its instructiveness. By the way, the author 
might have added to the St. Petersburg chapter that terse 
and sadly poetical line in which a Russian writer once 
described the capital city, in just four words : 
Weariness, cold, and granite. 





“The Cruise of The Brooklyn.’’ * 

Tuis journal of the principal events of a three-years’ 
cruise in the United States Flag-ship Brooklyn, in the 
South Atlantic Station, contains the germ of a capital idea, 
which, if intelligently wrought out, might prove of great 
service to geographical and enthnographical science. The 
vessels of our Navy visit all parts of the world and remain 
for years on distant cruises, and at remote stations seldom 
visited by any but occasional trading-vessels. Why not, 
among the three or four hundred men and officers coimpos- 
ing the crews of many of these cruisers, appoint one or two 
young men of literary tastes and talents to accompany and 
‘write up’ closely each of these cruises? A great mass of 
scientific observation otherwise lost might be accumulated 
in this way, and not only accumulated but rendered avail- 
able and made to yield invaluable results to science. For 
was it not somewhat in this way that Maury, ransacking the 
tude ‘ logs’ of the skippers and merchantmen, gathered the 
data which he needed for establishing his ‘ ocean lanes’ and 
describing the physical geography of the sea? 

Lieutenant Beehler’s book, which we have under review, 
is an outgrowth of this idea, and is very interesting. It is 
a book made up of articles from Zhe Brooklyn Eagle, pre- 
pared and edited by himself and several fellow-officers, and 
printed and published on board the flag-ship for the in- 
struction and amusement of the men. As the ship touched 
at many points in South America, Africa, and Madagascar, 
the value of such a journal faithfully kept and recording 
the immediate impressions of the moment, describing 
strange and novel scenes and strange and novel places, is 
obvious at a glance. Peculiar customs, industries, experi- 
ences, and countries are touched on with a freshness and 
piquancy which are sadly wanting in the work of profes- 
sional ‘ globe-trotters” and conventional books of travel. 
Islands like St. Helena and cities like Rio, Montevideo, and 
Buenos Ayres, gave the amateur journalists plenty of op- 
portunity to sharpen their eyes and show their literary skill 
in the reports published in the Zag/e. Apart from the relief 
which such an enterprise happily carried out affords to the 
ennui and routine of one of these long official voyages, the 
information collected and disseminated among the young 
marines and midshipmen renders such a voyage, even not 
taking its disciplinary object at all into consideration, highly 
advantageous. It is to be hoped that Lieutenant Beehler’s 
undertaking may find imitators, and that each of our squad- 
rons may furnish itself with a ‘ literary feller’ who, like the 
immemorial ‘ chiel,’ will not only ‘ tak’ notes,’ but print and 
publish them for the benefit of the crew during the voyage, 
and then give the reading public at home an opportunity to 
possess them afterwards in book form. The volume is 
prettily illustrated. 





Bret Harte’s New Stories. + 
THERE is nothing very appropriate in the title of Bret 
Harte’s latest collection of stories, ‘ By Shore and Sedge,’ 
though one of its three tales has San Francisco for its scene, 
and another has to do with the life of some typical eastern 
seashore hotel. ‘A Ship of ’49,’ the last and longest story, 





* The Cruise of the Leas ig By Lieut, W. H. Bechler, U.S. Navy. $3. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Sedge. Three new stories by Bret Harte. $1. Boston: Hough- 
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has been a ‘feature’ of Zhe English Illustrated, which 
depends somewhat upon American contributors ; while ‘ An 
Apostle of the Tules’ has brightened the pages of Zong- 
man’s Magazine. Both are characteristic stories. ‘An 
Apostle of the Tules ’ might have been printed in the ‘ Luck 
of Roaring Camp’ volume, so close is its union with the 
author's first and most famous manner. Fidelity of 
description and touches of humor and patho’ are the marks 
of its pages; but beneath these externals is that spirit of 
sentiment and optimism and hearty humanity, which so 
separates the work of Harte and Cable from that of James 
and Howells. This frontier apostle, with his loyalty to un- 
attractive duty, is one of the author’s best creations ; and 
the story completes an American quartette of tales, half 
humorous and wholly pathetic, of which the other three are 
Miss Woolson’s ‘ Peter the Parson,’ P. Deming’s ‘ Lida 
Ann,’ and Cable’s ‘ Posson Jone.’ The backwoods minis- 
ter is a type, and these clever novelists have portrayed him 
with justice and sympathy. ‘A Ship of ‘49’ is a lighter 
work, though its /oca/e is ingeniously chosen, its plot fairly 
well elaborated, and its poverty-stricken little aristocratic 
Frenchman, De Ferriéres, neatly drawn. ‘ Sarah Walker,’ 
the third story, presents to view the blatant little hotel- 
bred American girl of the loudest class, who defies thunder- 
storms and deportment, and finally marries a weak prince. 
For the benefit of English readers, it may be hinted that 
Sarah Walkers, though they exist in America, do not 
monopolize its society. The impression left by this book 
is that Bret Harte is barely holding his own, but that he 
ought to do better—and could, with greater attention to 
labor limae. Now that the James-Howells double-star is 
shining more dimly, eyes are turned with increasing interest 
toward Bret Harte, George W. Cable, Julian Hawthorne, 
and Marion Crawford, who should make the most of their 
opportunity. 





“Upon a Cast.’’ * 

Many qualities combine to make the story ‘ Upon a Cast’ 
a noteworthy novel; but the greatest evidence of the au- 
author’s skill is in the fact that it is in every sense a novel 
of everyday life, while at the same time it exhibits an inten- 
sity which is almost tragedy combined with a brightness 
which is always clever and yet never unnatural. There is 
not an incident in the book which might not happen to any 
of us, not a remark which might not have been uttered by 
almost anyone ; yet every incident and every conversation 
is worth recording—perfectly simple and unstrained, yet 
full of significance and meaning as the reader reads between 
the lines through the author’s magnifying glass. It takes a 
clever author to originate a tragedy; it takes perhaps a 
still cleverer one to interest us in what is commonplace ; but 
George Eliot was right in ranking with the highest talent 
the imsight that sees the tragedy of the commonplace ; which 


gives us things simple in themselves, but terrible with sig- . 


nificance to those who understand. This is the secret of 
the power displayed in ‘Upon a Cast ;’ the power which 
deals by preference with momentous events or sudden evo- 
lution of character created by so simple a matter as stand- 
ing ‘ the hazard of the die.’ Upon the tossing up of a gold 
coin depended much more than the immediate result of 
Oliver Floyd’s calling upon the aunt of an old friend. The 
events of the story take place in alittle town upon the Hud- 
son, and revolve about the average characters of the North 
American village ; but out of these elements is evolved a 
story of far more than the average interest and of very much 
more than the average brightness, with a decided plot which 
sustains the interest at a very high pitch, while the detail is 
so good as to sustain it through an immediate second 
reading. The story deals with the tragedies, not of events, 
but of character ; and to trace the intricacies which led to 
the final situation is therefore even more deeply interesting 
the second time than the first. 





* Upona Cast. By Charlotte Dunning. $1. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
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A Biographical Romance.* 

‘ KAMEHAMEHA, the Great,’ as he has been styled, was in 
his way and sphere a notable personage. He conquered and 
reduced under his sway the eight islands of the Hawaiian 
group, which from time immemorial had been parcelled into 
half-a-dozen petty kingdoms ; and he established a govern- 
ment which he caused to be respected not only by his newly 
conquered subjects, but by foreign nations. The methods 
and the qualities by which he was able to accomplish this 
work well deserved a careful description. A plain narrative 
of his exploits would read like a romance. But so does the 
history of Alexander the Great, or of the first Napoleon. 
No one, however, would deem either of those conquerors 
exactly suited for the hero of a romance, or would think 
that the biography of one of them could be improved by 
embedding it in a framework of fiction. Dr. Newell has 
made a mistake in the form of his work. He writes well 
and with spirit, though in a style somewhat overloaded with 
epithets. He could doubtless have given us a valuable biog- 
raphy of the Hawaiian conqueror, or an interesting story 
of native life inhis dominions. But the attempt to combine 
the two objects has not been altogether fortunate. There 
is too much statecraft and too much bloodshed for the ordi- 
nary romance ; and repulsive incidents and descriptions— 
human sacrifices, cannibal feasts, treacherous murders, 
frightful massacres—are too frequent even for the most de- 
voted amateur of horrors. Nevertheless, the reader who 
will pass lightly over these unpleasant details will find many 
attractive sketches of tropical scenes, and novel pictures of 
domestic life in this little island world, to reward him. 





Ruskin’s “‘ Pleasures of England.” + - 

Ir anything could reconcile one to piracy as a fine art, it 
would be the charming form in which Messrs. Wiley & Sons 
reprint their unauthorized editions of Ruskin’s works. 
Here is their last volume, beautifully printed and daintily 
bound in gray paper, looking as fresh and smart as if sin had 
never entered this world and piracy were still a Greek sub- 
stantive unknown to these innocent times. The ‘ Pleasures 
of England’ are not, as one might expect, the gin-palace, 
the Derby, or deer-stalking in the Highlands ; for Ruskin’s 
titles are as puzzling as the inscription over the temple of 
Delphi, and convey in general little idea of what is to 
follow them. He names in this Ruskinian manner three 
lectures which he has lately delivered at Oxford on Learn- 
ing, Faith, and Deeds, as illustrated respectively during three 
periods of English history—(1) from Bertha (first Christian 
Queen of Kent) to Osburga (A.D. 849), (2) from Alfred to 
the Confessor, and (3) from Alfred to Coeurde Lion. Each 
essay is a beautiful mosaic filled with extravagance, wrath, 
enthusiasm, poetry, and eloquence—controversial, episodic, 
and characteristic to the core. Ruskin is a Carlyle with 
rainbow wings. The divine poetry of his prose is no less 
startling and unexpected than the divine prose of Words- 
worth’s poetry. Each has chosen the other’s medium, and 
each succeeds wonderfully in it. In these lectures Ruskin 
chats, quarrels, speculates, fidgets over infinitesimal matters, 
breaks out now and then into streaks of broad humor, and 
then lapses into solemn seriousness that glows with figures 
and lustres like an ancient silk or an Old French stained 
window. Most delightful and musical it must be to hear 
from his own lips this melodious utterance, this harmonious 
indignation, this wrath set to music, this faith on fire, these 
words kindled with poetry and truth—Ruskin flashing many- 
colored thunderbolts at an Oxford lecture! © 





Recent Fiction 
THE extreme improbability of the psychological problems 
which form the plot of the short stories by Hugh Conway 





* Kaméhaméha, the Conquering King t. The Somers of his Birth, Loves, and Con- 
uests. A Romance of Hawaii. By C.M. Newell, M.D. $1.75. New York: G. 
. Putnam’s Sons. \ 

+ Pleasures of England. Lectures given in Oxford by John Ruskin. 75 cts. 

New York: John Wiley & Sons. ; 
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published together as ‘ Carriston’s Gift’ (Holt’s Leisure 
Hour Series), detracts slightly from any very lasting enjoy- 


ment of them as stories. Still, imagination is a quality to 
be grateful for in these days of extreme realistic fiction, and 
the very weirdness of these tales sustains the interest for at 
least a single reading. Perhaps, after all, those which are 
least probable are the most artistic. ‘ Carriston’s Gift,' 
* Chewton-Abbot,’ and ‘ Julian Vanneck,’ have a slightness 
of possibility which lessens their originality ; while ‘ The 
Bichwa,’ from the very fact of its fantastic exaggeration, is 
almost like a bit from Poe or Hawthorne. 





Ir must have required literary courage to take for the 
subject of an historical novel the times of Saladin and King 
Richard of England. Even the history of that time is so 
picturesque of itself that it hardly calls for embellishment, 
and after Sir Walter Scott added to it what could be added, 
it would seem as if nothing were left for another novelist. 
But the story of ‘ Matilda, Princess of England,’ a romance 
of the Crusades, as told by Mme. Sophie Cottin in French 
and translated by Jennie W. Raum (Gottsberger), is as 
thrilling a tale as if it were all fiction, and as original as if 
the subject had not been touched upon before. It is really 
a deeply interesting novel, full of plot, movement, and con- 
versation, and the story is most beautifully told. Possess- 
ing, therefore, the rare union of story and style, of incident 
and thought, it can hardly fail to please readers of all tastes. 





READABLE, and at timesjentertaining, Mr. W. E. Norris’s 
new novel, ‘ Adrian Vidal’ (Franklin Square Library), is 
nevertheless very far front leaving such an impression on 
the mind as his earlier one, ‘ Matrimony.’ For a story to 
be interesting it is not at all essential that it should be about 
interesting people; but Adrian and Mrs. Adrian are not 
entirely a success, even as uninteresting characters. The 
book serves for an afternoon’s amusement, because the 
author's style is always more or less pungent ; but it is not 
a classic.——IT may seem captious to complain of a story 
with a murder in it as unpleasant ; but the most noticeable 
feature of ‘ Wall Street and the Woods,’ by W. J. Flagg 
(Baker & Taylor), is a degree of unpleasantness which no 
amount of plot could counteract to the extent of enabling 
us to like it. A hopeless poverty of style and commonness 
of tone prejudice the reader in the very first chapters, and 
nothing occurs afterwards to dispel the prejudice. 





READERS will miss in ‘ A Second Life,’ by Mrs. Alexander 
(Holt’s Leisure Hour Series), the grace and charm that were 
so attractive in the author’s earlier work. It is in one sense 
a good book to take away for the summer, as it is long 
enough to last the entire summer and not thrilling enough to 
tempt one to finish it at a sitting. Turning the leaves care- 
lessly, one sees page after page of conversation ; but the 
whole of it is too tedious to be any compensation for the 
absence of long paragraphs. The plot is a hackneyed one : 
an unhappy marriage, a wife who runs away and tries ‘A 
second Life’ by herself under an assumed name, a lover 
who tempts her to consider herself actually free, though he 
knows the circumstances, and a cruel husband who con- 
veniently dies to recompense the wife for having remained 
conscientious, allowing her thus to begin a third life with 
the man she really loves. Beautiful reward for tempted but 
unfallen virtue! But as the unscrupulous lover who was 
tempted and did fall, and did his best to make the woman 
fall too, comes in also for the benefits of this reward, the 
moral seems to be slightly weakened. 





THE recent death of Juliana Horatia Ewing lends addi- 
tional pathos to what was already a most pathetic little tale 
—her ‘Story of a Short Life,’ just issued by E. & J. B. 
Young & Co. Mrs. Ewing had given us lately some very 
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fine though unpretending work in her little books called 
‘Jackanapes’ and ‘Daddy Darwin’s Dovecot.’ This 
‘Story of a Short Life,’ however, surpasses everything she 
had yet done, and is a little masterpiece in its way. We 
have spoken of it as pathetic, but its pathos is not that of 
weak sentimentality ; on the contrary, the tale is as strong 
as it is touching, as natural as it is tender. The story of 
the handsome, brilliant, spoiled boy, instructed in the noble- 
ness of the family motto ZLactus sorte mea, and remember- 
ing to shout it out appreciatively as he rides away to what 
he feels to be the greatest joy of his young life, only to find 
that it leads him to his greatest sorrorw, is most beautifully 
told ; and the account of his suffering and death is all the 
better for not being that of a morbid ‘little Paul,’ but that 
of a headstrong, active youth, whose patience under trial 
comes only with an effort. The story is a little gem. 





Minor Notices 

It is hard to say who will most enjoy Ernest Ingersoll’s 
“Crest of the Continent’ (Chicago: R. R. Donnelley & 
Sons),—those who have themselves been to the Rockies or 
those who have not. It is a vivid, faithful, and picturesque 
statement of the adventures and sight-seeing to be enjoyed 
in a region of surpassing interest, and no compliment that 
could be paid it would be finer than to say that the book is 
worthy of its theme. It is poetic without being the exag- 
geration of an enthusiast ; sensible without being dull ; en- 
tertaining without having recourse to any sacrifice of ‘facts. 
There are over a hundred fine illustrations. 





In this age of biography, autobiography, and reminis- 
cence, every letter of a celebrity is sure to be printed sooner 
or later. As a result we have some books that are excel- 
lent, some that are injurious, and some that are harmlessly 
superfluous. To the last class belong the ‘ Home Letters’ 
(Harpers) of the late Earl of Beaconsfield, written in 1830 
and 1831, from Spain, Greece, Turkey, and Egypt. Young 
Disraeli himself says, in one of these letters (p. 60), that 
‘ description is always a bore, both to the describer and the 
describee.’ These letters are not a bore, but there is not 
much instruction in such information as this (p. 98), which 
may serve as a sample : ‘ We sailed round the coast of the 
Morea, visiting Navarino (which has become quite a little 
French town, with cafés and billiard-tables), Modon, and 
Napoli. From hence we planned excursions to Argos, 
Mycenae, and Corinth. Napoli is a bustling place for 
Greece ; Argosis rising from its ruins ; Mycenae has a very 
ancient tomb or temple of the time of their old kings, mas- 
sive as Egyptian ; and Corinth offered to us a scene which 
both for its beauty and association will not easily be forgot- 
ten. From Napoli we had a very quiet passage to this 
place,’ etc. The publishers have brightened the little book 
by inserting many of their wood-cuts, old and new. 





Dr. BRINTON has reprinted in pamphlet form, from Zhe 
Pennsylvania Magazine of History, the excellent address on 
‘ American Languages, and Why We Should Study Them,’ 
which he delivered recently before the Pennsylvania His- 
torical Society. He notices the unfortunate, and certainly 
not creditable facts, that ‘ not an institution of the higher 
education in this land has an instructor in this branch ; not 
one of our learned societies has offered an inducement for 
its study ; no enlightened patron of science of the many 
who honor our nation has even held out that encourage- 
ment which is needed by the scholar who would devote 
himself to it ;” and he makes a strong appeal for aid in re- 
moving this reproach from American scholarship. ‘ Shall 
we,’ he asks, ‘ have fellowships and professorships in abun- 
dance for the teaching of the dead languages and dead re- 
ligions of another hemisphere, and not one for instruction 
in those tongues of our own land, which live in a thousand 
proper names around us, whose words all repeat daily, and 
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whose structure is as important to the philosophic study of 
speech as any of the dialects of Greece or India?’ Where 
is the Peabody, the Lenox, or the Johns Hopkins, who will 
respond to this appeal, and render the needful aid for res- 
cuing the floating fragments of that ‘ great shipwreck of the 
American languages’ which Humboldt and other eminent 
scholars have deplored ? 





Philologists in Session. 


Last week’s sessions of the American Philological Asso- 
ciation were held in the Sloane Laboratory at Yale. This 
is the second time within its existence of seventeen years 
that the Association has met at the old New Haven college. 


About sixty members, with many visitors, were present at ° 


the opening of the meeting on Tuesday afternoon. Dr. 
Thomas D. Goodell, of Hartford, had the honor of reading 
the first paper, on ‘ The Quantity of Verse in English,’ in 
which he maintained that quantity and not accent is the de- 
termining law in English, no less than in Greek and Latin, 
verse. This was a pet theory of the late Sidney Lanier. 
Prof. March suggested its verification or disproval by a 
count and classification of the whole number of syllables in 
Chaucer, Shakspeare and Milton, but no one volunteered to 
undertake the task. Prof. Bernadotte Perrin, of Western 
Reserve College, followed with an essay on ‘ Equestrianism 
in the Doloneia.’ His conclusion was that Odysseus and 
Diomed both rode back to camp, bareback, on the capt- 
ured chariot horses of the slaughtered Rheesus. 

In the evening, Prof. W. W. Goodwin delivered his in- 
augural address as President. After reviewing the history 
of the Association, he spoke at length on the subject of 
“The American School at Athens.’ The Greek Govern- 
ment has presented a tract of land to the School, and $20, 
coo is needed to erect a building upon it. Prof. Goodwin 
made an eloquent plea for the necessary means to take ad- 
vantage of the generous gift of the Greeks. On Wednesday 
morning ‘ The Tibeto-Burman Group of Languages’ were 
treated of by Prof. John Avery, of Brunswick, Me. Then 
Professor March read a paper on ‘ The Neo-Grammarians,’ 
which took the form of a review of Prof. Sievers’s part of 
the article on ‘ Philology ’ in the last volume of the ‘ Ency- 
clopedia Britannica.’ Prof. Sievers is a ‘ neo-grammarian,’ 
and Prof. March, who is not, criticised his theories some- 
what severely. Prof. W. D. Whitney, who wrote the other 
part of the Britannica article, and was highly praised for it 
by Zhe Atheneum at the expense of Dr. Sievers, came to his 
feet when Prof. March had finished speaking, to say that the 
new school of grammarians had undoubtedly done much 
good work, although he could not feel that they had mate- 
rially shaken the position of the older grammarians. An 
essay on ‘ The Genealogy of Words,’ by Prof. M. W. Easton, 
of the University of Pennsylvania, was read by Professor 
W. B. Owen, of Lafayette College. Prof. R. B. Richard- 
son, of Dartmouth, spoke of ‘ The Reluctance to Appeal to 
the Sense of Sight in Greek Tragedy.’ The point he de- 
sired to make was, that the dramatists avoided introducing 
battle and murder scenes, etc., only when they could not, 
from physical or mechanical limitations, be presented in a 
way to insure illusion. Dr. Isaac H. Hall read a paper on 
an unpublished Greek manuscript in the Astor Library, 
containing an introduction to Hesiod’s ‘ Works and Days,’ 
with numerous interlinear glosses. ‘ The Roots of the San- 
skrit Language’ was the subject of an important paper read 
on Wednesday evening by Prof. Whitney, who has finished, 
and is about to publish as a supplement to his Sanskrit 
grammar, a complete classified and dated list of all the 
genuine Sanskrit roots. We have called attention to this 
list on one or two previous occasions. 

The most popular essay of the session was one on ‘ Negro 
English,’ which originally appeared in the German periodical 
Anglia, last year. Its author, Prof. J. A. Harrison, of 
Washington and Lee University, is a life-long resident of the 
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South, and has made a special study of the whole subject of 
American negro-speech—of which, indeed, he has con- 
structed a grammar and compiled a glossary. In his paper 
read before the philologists on Wednesday last, he said that 
there are several distinctly marked dialects of this English, 
prevailing respectively in Virginia, on the sea-coast of South 
Carolina and Georgia, and through the middle and southern 
States. It has been impossible to register scientifically the 
varied phenomena of negro phonetics, or to reproduce the 
quite indescribable intonation and shades of intonation with 
which the sounds are uttered ; but an effort has been made 
to approximate a correct reproduction of the pronunciation 
by an imitative orthography and by key-words serving to 
show the dialectal variations of different localities. The 
humor and naiveté of the negro are features which must not 
be overlooked in gauging his intellectual calibre and timber. 
Much of his talk is baby-talk, of an exceedingly attractive 
sort to those to the manner born. He deals in hyperbole, 
in rhythm, in picture words, like the poet. The slang which 
is an ingrained part of his being, as deep-dyed as his skin, 
is with him not mere word distortion ; it is his verbal breath 
of life, caught from his surroundings and wrought up into 
the wonderful figure-speech, specimens of which were given 
by the speaker under the head of negroisms. The results of 
a total abstraction of all means of self-cultivation from the 
field of negro life were clearly enough seen in the representa- 
tions, which followed, of his treatment of the English tongue. 
Negro English is an ear-language altogether, a language built 
up on what the late Professor Haldemann of Pennsylvania 
called ‘ otosis,’ an error of ear. The only wonder is how 
the negro could have caught the rapidly uttered sounds of 
the language spoken around him so truly and reproduced 
them so ingeniously, transmitting what he had learned in a 
form so comparatively unspoiled. The fertility of the negro 
dialect is really wonderful, not only in the ingenious distor- 
tion of words by which new and startling significance is 
given to common English words, but more especially in the 
domain of imitation of sounds, cries and animal utterance. 
To the negro all nature is alive, replete with intelligence ; 
the whispering, tinkling, hissing, booming, muttering, 
‘ zoonin,’ around him, are full of mysterious hints and sug- 
gestions, which he reproduces in words that imitate, often 
strikingly, the poetic and multiform messages which nature 
sends him through his auditory nerve. He is on intimate 
terms with the wild animals and buds, the flora and fauna of 
the immense stretches of pine-woods among which for gen- 
erations his habitation has been pitched. The negro pas- 
sion for music and for rhythmic utterance has often been 
remarked. A negro sermon nearly always rises to a pitch 
of exultation at which ordinary prose accent, intonation and 
word-order are too tame to express the streaming emotion 
within. The sermon becomes a cry, a poem, an improvisa- 
tion. It is intoned with melodious energy ; it is full of 
scraps of Scripture in poem form, and to say that it becomes 
an orgy of figures and metaphors, sobbed or shouted out 
with the voice of Boanerges, is hardly going too far. 

Other papers read were by Prof. Goodwin, ‘ On the Rela- 
tion of the tpéedpor to the mpvrdaveie in the Attic Senate ;’ 
by Prof. W. S. Scarborough, of Wilberforce University, on 
‘Fatalism in Homer and Virgil;’ Dr. C. K. Nelson, on 
‘ The Gothic Bible of Ulfilas ;’ Professor Whitney on ‘ The 
Sixth and Seventh Aorists in Sanskrit ;’ Prof. T. D. Sey- 
mour, of Yale, on ‘ The Feminine Cesura in Homer ;’ Prof. 
Samuel Porter, of Washington, D. C., on ‘ The Position of 
the Larynx in Certain Articulations ;’ Dr. E. G. Sihler, on 
a number of scattered passages in Euripides, Sophocles, 
Xenophon, and other-Greek authors; A. S. Gatschet, of 
the Bureau of Ethnology, on ‘ The Affinity of the Cheroki 
to the Iroquois Dialects ;’ Rev. Dr. Francis Brown, of New 
York, on ‘ The Revised Version of the Old Testament, and 
the Massoretic text ;’ and Dr. Platner, of Yale, on ‘ Three 
Recensions of the Ramayana.’ The following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: President, Professor Tracy 
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Peck, of Yale; Vice-Presidents, Professors A. C. Merriam 
and Isaac H. Hall; Secretary and Treasurer, Professor 
John H. Wright, of Dartmouth ; additional members of the 
Executive Committee, Professors Whitney, March, Gilder- 
sleeve, Lanman, Goodwin, and Perrin. The next meeting 
be be held at Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., July 13, 
1886. 





The Heart of Summer. 


THE heart of Summer—find me where it beats ! 
Search through the dawn-bright chambers of the rose, 
Ay, question every tender breeze that blows 
From off the water-lily’s naiad fleets. 
Oh, not with these! Then bide till later heats 
Lead forth the poppy, that doth lead repose ; 
Watch narrowly when at the day’s faint close, 
Its sovran hour the evening-primrose greets. 
Thou Summer’s lover! Yet for all thy care 
She will not show to thee her secret heart. 
Though now its throbbings take the languid air, 
And now a flush across the fields will start, ~ 
And now full near she breathes,—soon otherwhere, 
Mindless of thee, she moves and dwells apart. 
EpitH M. THOMAS. 





The Lounger 


THERE doubtless will be a flutter among the bardlings when 
Mr. Stedman’s essay on the younger rhymters, the last of his 
series on the American poets, comes to light. Stedman is one 
of the critics who can criticise wisely, usefully, and genially as 
well. How many beginners have gone to him for encourage- 
ment and criticism, Doomsday alone will reveal. It is sad to 
think that strength spent upon the vealy manuscript of young- 
sters, oftentimes hopelessly vealy—not only immature, but im- 
maturable—might have gone to the composition of more such 
perfect lyrics as ‘The Doorstep,’ ‘ The Sleigh-Ride,’ and a 
dozen such, or to those more serious strains that their author 
from time to time sends forth. Butif anyone knows our younger 
poets, Stedman does, and no one has a better right to weigh and 
measure them. 





JUST now there seems to be a general demand for young and 
‘promising’ poets. There is less disposition, perhaps, to read, 
and appreciate, and help by encouragement, those we have. 
This is the reason the Lounger is glad to print the following 
good words concerning one of our younger poets, written by 
another. The poet who praises, I happen to know, has no 
personal acquaintance whatever with the poet praised. ‘ May- 
Bloom,’ says the former, ‘is the prettiest thing that has come 
out this year any way. To my thinking, Bunner is the most 
likable of late poets. He has a combined lightness and sin- 
cerity that are rare together, and there is a haunting music in 
this song and elsewhere that sings to me long after I have heard 
the lines. He reverses the order of things and makes the town 
send to the country what the country should bring to the town.’ 





JAMES T. McKay, of Huntington, Long Island, who writes 
so cordially and so justly of the author of ‘ Airs from Arcady,’ 
himself lives in the country the year round. He is one of the 
finest and most genuine of our lyric poets, and the author of a 
number of short stories that have appeared in the magazines, 
and which are among the most individual and striking contri- 
butions that have been made to American romance. McKay’s 
stories are characterized by a moral earnestness and a spiritual 
insight that are both racial and individual. I have never seen 
an entire volume either of poems or of stories bearing his name, 
but I hope that his writings will not long remain ungathered. 
The magazine audience is a wide, but we sometimes fear a 
forgetful, one ; and every original writer owes to his own talent 
its subjection to the test of the edited and bound collection. 





A FEW weeks agol! saw that a writer in 7he Nation ven- 
tured a guess that the alleged ‘ Foreign Resident’ who wrote 
the little book about ‘ London Society ’ was not a foreigner at 
all, but a cockney—none other indeed than Mr. Edmund Yates, 
recently imprisoned for libelling but now at large and editing 
The World again. It is true that a writer whe taben his liter- 


ary career, such as it is, by a scurrillous attack on Thackeray, 
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might well be the author of the ungentlemanly book on London 
society. But the best-informed people in London—so I learn 
from a private letter—do not doubt that the book is really the 
work; not of the editor of 7ze Wor/d, but of its sub-editor, Mr. 
T. H. S. Escott, who is also the editor of The Fortnightly Re- 
view, The author of ‘London Society’ carefully distributed 
taffy to all the London editors—except to Mr. Escott ; and one 
may doubt whether even Edmund Yates would anonymously 
praise himself. Mr. Escott was en to be the writer of the 
clever, flippant, and ungrammatical ‘ Letters to Eminent Per- 
sons’ which —— in The World a year or two ago. Inac- 
curate as the English book on ‘ London Society’ is, it is not 
quite as bad as the absurd pamphlet lately put forth on the same 
subject by the mysterious Count Paul Vasili. What in the Eng- 
lish book is innuendo in the French book is brutual mis-state- 
ment, 





THERE is no foundation whatever for the report that the ve 
valuable Thackeray letters which the Scribners are to ublish 
in the fall will be edited or arranged or introduced by Mr. 
Charles G. Leland. They have been prepared for publication 
by the owner, to whom and to whose late husband they were 
sent. As was his wont, Thackeray enriched these letters with 
numberless little pen-and-ink sketches, all of which will be faith- 
fully reproduced in the American edition. The letters are pub- 
lished with the full authorization and consent of the surviving 
members of Thackeray’s family. The gentleman to whcm they 
were written was a very old friend of Thackeray’s and also of 
Tennyson’s, and one of the best of the Poet Laureate’s sonnets 
is addressed to his memory. 





Education—A Curse or A Blessing? 
[From The Pall Mail Budget.) 

WHATEVER may be the precise extent and value of the change, 
it is clear that we are a much better educated people now than 
we were thirty years ago, and that thirty years hence we shall 
be a much better educated people than we are now. Many 
causes have contributed to this improvement; and of these 
causes one of the most powerful has been the belief that a liberal 
education enables a man to leave the condition into which he 
was born, to get on, to better himself, make way in the world, 
or rise in society. One may fairly ask, therefore, what ground 
there is for this belief. If it be but partially true its partial false- 
hood should be known. Even the cause of education should not 
be furthered by encouraging or tolerating any warm and foolish 
illusions, The cause of education can very well rest upon the 
undeniable advantages which education confers upon the nation 
and the individual. Our very conception of that which educa- 
tion can do may be raised and purified by finding what exactly 
is beyond the power of education. 

By a liberal education is here meant the education which is 
given partly in middle-class or public schools and partly in the 
universities. This education carried to any considerable extent 
is usually supposed to fit men only for aliberal profession, Thus 
the belief that a liberal education is a passport to position and 
fortune rests on the belief that if a young fellow can enter a lib- 
eral profession he may secure position and fortune with any 
reasonable care and diligence. Is this true? No, it is not true ; 
it is wholly untrue, and the sooner it is generally known to be 
untrue the better for everybody concerned. The liberal profes- 
sions, the professions which demand frequent use of the higher 
faculties, are necessarily few. They are naturally chosen by 
men who do not depend upon their own efforts for a bare sub- 
sistence, but who have ambition and hate idleness. These men 
are numerous in a country, like our own, very rich and not alto- 
gether corrupt. The liberal professions are also recruited by 

ersons clever enough to carry on one occupation while acquir- 
ing the knowledge or forming the connection needed in another. 
How many there are of this class every one who lives in a great 
capital can tell. It must be added that both of these classes 
now contain women as well as men. A good deal of routine 
work in art, journalism, teaching, and even medicine is done by 
women, who will get more and more of this work as time goes 
on. Add to both of these classes all the other people now 
crowding into the liberal professions, and you may more easily 
imagine than describe the shoving and the crushing. 

Nor is all this eagerness unnatural, although it may be unwise. 
All human society grows so much out of likeness of occupation 
that a man’s calling is chiefly that which determines his associ- 
ates. .A liberal calling introduces you as an equal and a friend 
to many able, cultivated, and agreeable persons. It also intro- 
duces you—a thing more vital still—to many respectable per- 
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sons, who must have capital since they can afford to wait. 
Finally it places you at the first milestone of a road which, like 
that of Entepfuhl, may lead to any place under thesun. All 
these pleasures a liberal profession is sure to confer ; a liberal 
income may follow, and then the person professing has every 
reason to thank his stars. To succeed in a liberal profession is 
well ; but not to succeed, what is that? It is to lead a life as 
miserable as any that can be imagined ; a life whose business 
is a lie more complicated than that of the canting politician or 
the godless priest—the lie of seeming busy when you have 
nothing to do, respectable when you do not know how to pay the 
next quarter's rent, and cheerful when your heart is devoured 
with every bitter or melancholy feeling. 

In the old times doubtless the case may have been somewhat 
different. The wealthy few, so much fewer than they are now, 
had more exclusive dominion over liberal culture or liberal pur- 
suits. Ifa poor man stormed in his way to enjoy the one or to 
practise the other, he was marked by that very fact as a man of 
destiny. He was the knight errant who had slain the dragon, 
entered the enchanted garden, and consoled the lovely princess ; 
he was not as a literary man squeezing, sweating, almost faint- 
ing in his endeavor to carry the pit entrance. Or again, for 
men of a certain constitution there are no rules. For the man 
of iron health, and fierce, indomitable perseverance, of coolness, 
audacity, and resource, and, still better, of a grim combative 
religiosity which deepens and concentrates while it sobers all 
eager, acquisitive longings—for such a man now, as in all past 
ages, the world is a prey. The industrial age is like the age of 
war. A Napoleon would be the first man in any peaceful pro- 
fession which he adopted. But men of this stamp, even if it be 
the highest, are for that very reason rare. It is said that one 
family of tigers requires a beat as large as half Middlesex. 

The moral of this long story is that an entry into one of the 
liberal professions should not be regarded as the natural and 
proper issue of a liberal education. A liberal education in the 
eyes of a man of the world, just as in the eyes of a philosopher, 
is valuable on its own account. - Cogia Hassan’s diamond was 
bright enough to save him the expense of lamp oil, and it was 
worth having even although it had not procured him an intro- 
duction to that illustrious monarch, the Caliph Haroun Alras- 
chid. In the same way personal beauty is desirable for a joiner 
or rope-maker as well as for a marquis or heavy dragoon. With 
women, indeed, their charms are instruments of social distinc- 
tion. But this has always been accounted their misfortune, 
since it constrains them to dance night after night in hot, close 
rooms, to the infinite injury of their complexions ; or to retuse 
penniless young men, whom they prefer, to the infinite damage 
of their hearts ; and often as the result of some unhappy moment 
of over-vaulting ambition to miss their grand stroke, and pine 
thirty or forty years in a state to which the state of a briefless 
barrister is an ecstasy. 

Each man should try to get as much of a liberal education as 
is compatible with his joining some craft by which he can live, 
however humble that craft may be. What education he gets is 
clear and unspeakable gain to himself and his friends. But, 
unless he has unusual talent or can make unusual interest, he 
should not look upon his culture as the means of changing his 
worldly lot. It is the means of bearing wisely and cheerfully 
with that lot. If it is not shared by his comrades, that is indeed 
a great maiming of life. Yet how few men of any rank can 
honestly say that they belong to an exquisite circle, or that they 
would care to belong to it? And the blind, desperate effort to 
rise out of that society which an enlightened vanity tempts us to 
ae will leave us far more maimed and stupefied than we 
could become by any calm acceptance of the inevitable. Edu- 
cation as the means of great spiritual good will continue to be 
prized by a truly enlightened generation ; will be prized more 
than now ; but it will be prized for its own essential uses, and it 
will be organized so as to be most useful. 





French Views on English Writers.* 
[M. A. W., in Macmillan's Magasine.] 

To return, however, to M. Scherer. The study of Wordsworth 
with which his last volume opens is a review of Mr. Matthew 
Arnold’s Selections, and it opens with certain general reflections 
suggested by sayings or judgments of Mr. Arnold's. In the 
first place, we have his view of the dictum that ‘ poetry is a 
criticism of life, under the eternal conditions of poetic truth and 
poetic beauty.” M. Scherer is not quite satisfied with it. He 
thinks it vague ; he wants to know what are the eternal condi- 
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tions of poetic truth and poetic beauty, and he casts about for a 
new and more exact definition of ‘ poetry’ by which to test 


Wordsworth’s artistic claims. 

Finally, he decides that : ‘ The poetical element in things is the 
property they have of setting the imagination in movement, of 
stimulating it, and suggesting to it much more than is perceived 
or expressed. The poet is a man who sees by the imagination, 
and it is the characteristic of imagination to amplity all that it 
sees and touches ; to push back or to efface the limits of things, 
and so to idealize. It will not do, however, to say that imagina- 
tion deaucifies, nor in general to confound the notions of poetry 
and beauty. A cathedral, for instance, is more seatinal than 
beautiful, while the Parthenon is more beautiful than poetical. 
Imagination may intensify the horror of a thing as well as its 
charm. Poetry, then, is the view of things by the eyes of the 
imagination, and poetical expression is their reproduction under 
the form most capable of awakening the imaginative power of 
the reader. So that the natural language of poetry is a lan- 
guage of images. Let the reader try to recall to himself the 

nest passages in his favorite poets, and he will see that it is the 
choice and the charm of the metaphors and comparisons used 
which enchant him. . . . And if to the imaginative conception 
of things you add the expression best fitted to evoke this concep- 
tion in others, and if you submit this expression to the laws of 
rhythm, and bestow upon it the cadence which by a secret force 
of association brings the nervous sensation of the hearer into 
harmony with the movement of the poet’s thought, you will have 
poetry in the full and concrete sense of the word.’ 

There, then, is M. Scherer’s definition, that inevitable defini- 
tion which every critic must attempt for himself sooner or later. 
Mr. Arnold’s, beside it, has the merit of being terse and easily 
remembered, and he would perhaps maintain that, as such a 
complex idea as ‘ poetry ’ is incapable ot exhaustive and satisfac- 
tory definition, the best that can be done is to ‘ throw out’ some- 
thing approximate, something suggestive. ‘ Poetry is a criticism 
of life.’ It was, in the main, the view of Wordsworth ; it is cer- 
tainly the view of Browning ; and whatever may have been the 
theory of a poet’s youth, this tends commonly to become the 
theory ot his maturity. Looking back over our poetical histor 
we see that it expresses one of the two great strains of Englis 
poetical thought, the strain of moved philosophical conscious- 
ness, so characteristic of the national genius, which dictated 
Chaucer’s ‘Fle fro the presse and let thy ghost thee lead,’ or 
Shakspeare’s ‘ Love’s not time’s fool, though rosy lips and 
cheeks within his bending sickle’s compass come,’ or Sidney’s 
‘Leave me, O Love, which reachest but to dust, and thou, my 
soul, aspire to higher things ’—and still breathes through three- 
fourths of our poetry of the present. 

But there is another strain, and for its definition M. Scherer’s 
phrases will serve us best, ‘ Poetry is the view of things by the 
eyes of the imagination.’ ‘The poetic element in things is the 
poonesty they have of setting the imagination in movement.’ 

ere you have something which at once brings before us the 
whole lovely dreamland of English poetry since the days when 
Chaucer clothed his ‘ Mighty God of Love’ 

In silke embroidered ful of grené greves, 

In-with a fret of redé rosé leaves, 

The freshest syn the world was first begonne, 
to those when Keats in all the plenitude of his young imagina- 
tion, sought in the illumined world which it revealed to him, a 
refuge from the ills of sickness and poverty : 


Yes, in spite of all, 
Some shape of beauty moves away the pall 
From our dark spirits. Such the sun, the moon, 
Trees old and young, sprouting a shady boon 
For simple sheep ; and such are daffodils 
With the green world they live in ; and clear rills 
That for themselves a cooling covert make 
*Gainst the hot season ; the mid forest brake, 
Rich with a sprinkling of fair musk-rose blooms : 
And such too is the grandeur of the dooms 
We have imagined for the mighty dead ; 
All lovely tales that we have heard or read. 

From first principles M. Scherer passes on to describe our 
English poetical development since Byron. He is especially 
struck by the fluctuations of English taste. ‘ There is no coun- 
try of the present day in which the succession of dominant poets, 
and with the succession of poets, the succession of influences, 
tastes, schools, and methods has been as rapid as in England. 
And the reason is, that in spite of the ideas which our continental 
ignorance holds on the subject, the English nation is the most 
poetical nation in Europe, and that, moreover, the English being 
much greater readers than we, are seized much more frequently 
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France. But the English have passed through Byronism lon 
ago.’ Byron was dethroned by Woeliweith, and Wordswort 
by Shelley and Keats, and if Tennyson has not effaced any of his 
redecessors he has at least ‘climbed on to their shoulders, and 
in certain directions reached a higher level than they.’ 
» In the course of his sketch of the country M. Scherer expresses 
several judgments which will hardly pass without remonstrance 
here. His general tribute to Shelley is warm and eloquent, but 
still he makes grave reservations. ‘The half of Shelley's work,’ 
he says, ‘at least, is spoilt by unbearable humanitarianism. 
Poetry pure only obtained ascendency in his mind by moments, 
when he was governed by the sentiment of nature, or when, here 
and there, some earthly love mingled with his platonic dreams.’ 

Compare with this Mr. Myers’ expression that we have in 
Shelley ‘an extreme, almost an extravagant specimen of the 
poetic character ;’ or Mr. Swinburne’s outburst—‘ He was alone 
the pertect singing-god ; his thoughts, words, deeds, all sang 
together.” Perhaps the best answer we have to M. Scherer’s 
various objections is to be found in the thoughtful study by Mr. 
Myers from which we have just quoted. Certainly Mr. Swin- 
burne’s dithyrambs will not be enough to convince a foreigner, 
especially a foreigner with ideas of sobriety in style. Mr. Swin- 
burne says in effect, ‘Take it on my word, the word of a poet, 
that Shelley is the greatest of poets,” and we who feel the full 
roll and splendor of Mr. Swinburne’s marvellous sentences are 
inclined to accept his verdict entirely at his own valuation. But 
a foreign critic, not so sensitive as we to those influences of 
sound over which Mr. Swinburne has such extraordinary mas- 
tery, will probably maintain that a poet's place in his generation 
is not settled so 7 or so high-handedly. 

Such work as Shelley’s, indeed, before it can be finally classed 
passes necessarily and inevitably through a long period ot de- 
bate. Generally speaking, a nation approaches its great poets 
first on the intellectual side, and the majority of readers are 
affected by the presence or absence of an intellectual frame-work 
they can understand in a poet’s work, by the intellectual coher- 
ence or incoherence of his general attitude, betore they form 
any judgment at all on his purely poetical qualities. The 
strength of this tendency varies, ot course, in different nations 
in proportion to the strength of their artistic gifts. In modern 
Spain, where the commoner artistic gifts are very widely spread, 
and where the language places a certain tacite brilliancy and 
music within the reach of almost every poetical aspirant, the 
enormous ie mame f of a poet like Zorrilla has nothing to do 
with any intellectual consideration whatever. From a European 
standpoint Zorrilla’s matter is beneath consideration. He has 
no ideas, no données, or almost none, that are not imitated or 
borrowed. And yet he is so facile, so musical, he plays so 
adroitly with all the common popular sentiments of his country 
and time, that his countrymen, even when they are most con- 
scious that he has nothing to say, are still enthusiastic, still car- 
ried away by a sort of passion of delight in him which does not 
admit of reasoning. 

In France, it is not enough to be a master of facile and musical 
commonplace. A poet’s general position and leading ideas may 
be incoherent or shallow, but if he is to succeed he must at least 
be a master of detail, he must be original by lines and phrases, 
he must catch the .subtle French ear, and satisfy the French 
rhetorical taste by a continual struggle with and a continual tri- 
umph over the difficulties of expression. Our English demand 
is rather different. We are more serious, more prejudiced, less 
artistic—sometimes for good, sometimes for evil. If the matter 
of a poet touches us we can pardon a great deal of inferiority of 
manner. There are one or two disastrous modern instances of 
the fact which will occur to everybody. On the other hand if 
the matter of the poet is in opposition to the dominant concep- 
tions of the day, or it intellectually it offends our critical and 
logical instincts, we are not very ready to shift our point of 
view, and to give a writer, who seems to us, whether justly or 
unjustly, to have tailed on the side of general conceptions, that 
is to say on the intellectual side, the triumph which may really 
belong to him on the artistic side. 

Something of this kind has befallen Shelley. The ordinary Eng- 
lish mind for one set of reasons, and a’good many men of ability 
for another set of reasons, regard him as incoherent and rhap- 
sodical, the preacher of a childish and contradictory philosophy. 
It is a purely intellectual judgment, and it is answered by the 
scorn of his devotees, who ask what logic and philosophy have 
got to do with poetry? And indeed, as Shelley was a great 
poet, one who saw the world ‘ with the eyes of the imagination,’ 
and whose visions are immortal, this pe eo sort of judgment 
of him, which prevailed for so long, has had to give way, and is 
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giving way more and more. But it is of no use to pretend that 
there is no question in debate, or that the instinct which has 
found so many spokesmen among ourselves, and has lately in- 
spired the sentences we have quoted from M. Scherer, is an 
absurd and unsound one. Shelley’s opinions were crude and 
fanciful, and among his many masteries he was not a master of 
large and clear philosophical expression. But he challenged the 
world as much by his opinions and his philosophy as by his 
aye poetical qualities, and his slowly-widening audience has 

ad to get behind the opinions and the philosophy, and to learn 
to a ype him as the seer and the singer. The final result 
may be certain, but a large amount of doubt and debate on the 
road thither was and is still inevitable. 

Before we part with M. Scherer, we may quote from him the 
three following passages, also taken from the Wordsworth essay. 
(The articles on Carlyle and on Lord Beaconsfield’s ‘ Endymion’ 
are short, and hardly lend themselves to extracts.) The first of 
the pesenges contains an estimate of Tennyson, and whether we 
agree with it or no, is certainly what criticism ought to be—the 
record of a real impression finely and delicately put :—‘ Keats 
and Shelley have certainly not Pr thrown into the shade by 
Tennyson, but still Tennyson has climbed upon their shoulders, 
and perhaps in certain respects has touched a higher level than 
they. If he is not stronger and greater than Shelley, the metal 
of his poetry is purer, the workmanship of it is more ingenious, 
more exquisite, and the work, as a whole, of a more astonishing 
variety. Tennyson has a consummate mastery of rhythm ; he 
has an extraordinary wealth of vocabulary ; he has taste, grace, 
distinction, every kind of talent and refinement ; he is the author 
of lyrical pieces unrivalled in any language, some breathing the 
subtlest melancholy, others the most penetrating pathos, and 
some vibrating like a knight’s bugle-horn ; and he lacks only 
one thing, the supreme gift, the last flight, which carries Gany- 
mede into the empyrean, and throws him breathless at the feet 
ot Jove. He sins by excess of elegance ; he is too civilized, too 
accomplished. There is no genre that he has not attempted, 
whether grave, or gay, or tragic ; whether idyl, ode, elegy, epic, 
or drama ; there is not one in which he has not brilliantly suc- 
ceeded, and yet we may almost say of him that in no one direc- 
tion has he sounded the deepest depths of thought. In passion 
there are ardors, in the mind there are troubles, in life there are 
bankruptcies of the ideal, which the note of Tennyson is incapa- 
bie of expressing.’ 

The following piece describes the artist's attitude toward 
nature :—‘ The young man sees in nature an empire to take pos- 
session of; the man of mature age seeks in her repose from 
anxiety and agitation ; the old man finds in her a host of melan- 
choly consolations—but the artist? Does not he, at least, love 
her le herself? Does he not live by her alone? is it not her 
beauty, and nothing else, that he is in love with? Is it not the 
whole of his ambition to understand and to render her, to feel 
and translate her, to enter into all her moods, to grasp all her 
aspects, to penetrate all her secrets? Who then, if not the 
artist, may flatter himself that he is initiated into the mysteries 
of the great goddess? And yet, no! What the artist pursues 
is not so mel nature as the effect to which she lends herself— 
the picturesque—art. He is van f at her feet that he may hurry 
off to boast of the favors which she has bestowed upon him. 
The artist is the man who has the rare and fatal gift of a double 
existence, who feels with the half of his soul and employs the 
other to repeat what he feels-—a man who has experienced emo- 
tion, but who has then slain it within him, that he may contem- 
plate it at his ease and draw it at his leisure in strokes which 
ennoble and transfigure it.’ 

The third and last describes the element of mannerism in 
Wordsworth :—‘ If ever a writer might have been thought sin- 
cere it is this genius at once so austere and so simple-hearted. 
And yet, there is no denying that all his work is not true metal. 
Wordsworth has pretensions, and a manner he has consciously 
made for himself. He or his feeling, he pushes to an 
excess his own special methods of conception and of speech, he 
assumes an air and look which are certainly his own, but of 
which the features and expression are none the less studied and 
composed. . . . All Wordsworth’s defects spring from the same 
source and are of the same kind. He has an ideal of. life, to 
which he involuntarily adapts his moral attitude ; he has an ideal 
of art and he overdoes what he admires.’ 

M. Darmestetter’s book is partly a collection of prefaces (to an 
edition of ‘Macbeth,’ an edition of ‘ Childe Harold,’ and so on), 
and partly a reproduction of certain long and elaborate reviews 
whic ere gar in the Parlement, the Revue Cra 
and elsewhere. e whole is introduced by a letter to M. Guil- 
laume Guizot, Protessor of English Literature at the Collége de 
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France, in which M. Darmestetter pleads for the study of Eng- 
lish in France as against the now triumphant and widespread 
study of German. He agrees that for the soldier and the savant 
German is indispensable, but he argues that for the French man 
of letters and man of business,. English is incomparably better 
worth having than German. s for literature, ‘ where can our 
French public find more enjoyment or more inspiration than in 
England? I do not wish to disparage German literature. A 
literature that has produced Goethe and Heine has a future be- 
fore it. But it is none the less true that German literature has 
behind it but one single century. Its medizval period may fur- 
nish the savant with interesting and curious things, but we are 
not se here of the men of research; we are talking of 
the men of letters living within the range of modern thought. 
The French man of letters who reads English has three cen- 
turies of masterpieces in his hands, from Spenser to Shak- 
speare, from Milton to Pope, from Burns to Byron and Shel- 
ley ; the French man of letters who reads German has but 
two books. . . . To sum up, I should say that our savants have 
much to learn from Germany, but that France in general has 
infinitely more to learn from England. I am not protesting 
against the study of German, but only against the inferior posi- 
tion assigned to English. German interests specialists ; English 
interests all the intelligent classes. We lived for a long time in 
the belief that there was only France in the world ; now we 
seem to believe that there are only France and Germany. Ger- 
many is but a very small part of the world, and if by force of 
accident we find ourselves obliged for some fifty years to take a 
special and anxious interest in the movements of that part, that 
is no reason why it should hide from us the rest of the universe." 

Certainly M. Darmestetter’s own book is an excellent example 
of the sympathy and intelligence toward England which he de- 
Sires to see increased. His studies of Shakspeare’s development. 
are based upon the most recent Shakspearian research, and state 
the conclusions of Mr. Furnivall and the New Shakspeare Society 
with an ease and lightness of touch which give them more gen- 
eral attractiveness than they have commonly possessed in Eng- 
lish eyes ; while the careful study of ‘ Macbeth,’ and the articles 
on Byron and Shelley, are in every way up to the level of modern 
knowledge, and are lit up by a good deal of very fair critical 
reflection. The article on Shelley contains the following happy 
description of the most characteristic quality of Shelley’s 
:—‘ There was one thing in Shelley which was lacking in 

ordsworth, and which snahted him to understand the Lake 
poet, while Wordsworth could not understand him. This was 
that strange wealth and mobility of impressions and perceptions, 
which transtormed his whole being into a flexible, ethereal 
mould, where all the changing forms of visible and living nature 
took shape and outline for an instant, awakening the sister im- 
ages which slept within it, so that nature itself came to seem but 
a mirror of the inward vision, an echo of all that wept in his own 
heart, the tissue which clothed the phantoms of his own brain. 
Add to this a strength of feeling and of love, of indignation 

ainst oppression, and of devotion to the cause of the feeble, 
which no poet's life perhaps has ever embodied so sincerely and 
so nobly,—a ceaseless aspiration toward knowledge and the un- 
known,—a love of mystery which led him from ny to Spin- 
oza, from Spinoza to Faust,—and finally that anguish born of 
knowledge, without which no poetry is complete, and which is 
itself only one of the highest forms of the poetical instinct of 
humanity. Thus there arose a poetry of an intensity and an in- 
finity unknown before. Wordsworth indeed has been the high- 
priest of Nature, but together with the grandeur and the dignity 
of priesthood he had displayed all its narrownesses and all its 
weakness.’ Shelley’s life and Shelley’s poetry were one, to an 
extraordinary, to an unparalleled degree. ‘ All his dreams were 
lived, as all his life was dreamed.’ 

The essay on Wordsworth, which appeared in the Revue 
Critique as a review of Mr. Myers’ biography, is good and suffi- 
cient, though, as we have said, there is not the same high litera 
pleasure to be got out of it as out of M. Scherer’s. It ends wit 
a strong expression of Wordsworth’s limitations. ‘Stuart Mill,’ 
“— M. Darmestetter, ‘in trial and depression found peace and 
calm in the study of Wordsworth’s poetry ; but poesy which is 
made up of only light and peace does not render the whole of 
nature, or exhaust the human heart. And as nature has more 
shade than light, and the heart more of tempest than of peace, 
Wordsworth will never be the poet of the crowd, and even with 
natures akin to his own he will not be the poet of all hours. 

The gods approve 
The depth and not the tumult of the soul. 
There is his characteristic note. But it was easy fer the gods to 
say so; they were gods.’ 
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M. Sarrazin’s essays are well-meaning and often picturesque ; 
but there is very little in them which need detain an English 
reader, There is no perspective in them, no sense of the whole. 
The article on Shelley, for instance, is taken up almost entirely 
with an analysis of the ‘Cenci,’ just as that on Keats dwells 
entirely upon ‘Endymion,’ which M. Sarrazin pronounces 
Keats’s masterpiece, having never apparently heard of ‘ Hyper- 
ion,’ of ‘ Lamia,’ or of any of the medizval pieces. And yet this 
half-knowledge of his is handled with so much energy, so much 
honest belief in itself, that it cannot but awaken misgivings in 
any one who has ever tried to concern himself with a foreign 
literature. One is so apt to take it for granted that one’s own 
appreciation of foreign books is as intelligent as M. Scherer’s, 
as well-informed as M. Darmestetter’s! Yet all the while it may 
be only an appreciation of M. Sarrazin’s kind, as one-sided, as 
full = f misplaced enthusiasms and false emphasis. There is 
nothing so easy as this false emphasis, nothing so difficult as a 
true hospitality of thought. What we are all really aiming at in 
the study of foreign writers is a community of intellectual coun- 
try with the great of all nations ; a mood of mind in which na- 
tional differences shall exist no longer for purposes of separation, 
but only to quicken our curiosity and widen our sympathy. It 
is one of the worthiest of goals, but on the way thither let us not 
forget how easy itis to murder the accent, and to misunderstand 
the nuances of those new intellectual or spiritua] dialects which 
we are trying to master ! 





Current Criticism 


‘ A MANUFACTURER OF COLD CREEPS :’—In America, as we 
have had occasion to say more than once, the short story flour- 
ishes ; and nowhere else is the art and mystery of writing short 
stories better understood than in the United States. Poe and Haw- 
thorne have written the fantastic and imaginative tale as few be- 
fore ; and Mr. Bret Harte has dealt with the real and the actual 
in a manner no less skilful. It is in the domain of the fantastic, 
however, that the American writer of short stories has been most 
successful. In the composition of the story of the kind once 
known as the ‘ Tale from Blackwood’ s certain American authors 
are unsurpassed and unsurpassable. Hawthorne, with his severe 
beauty and his inexorable moral sense, stands a little outside of 
this class ; but Poe, with his originality and his logic, stands at 
its head ; and not far behind Poe comes the Irish-American Fitz 
James O’Brien, a new edition of whose most striking stories is 
now before us. As a manufacturer ot cold creeps and as a 
maker of shivers, Fitz-James O’Brien was a worthy compeer of 
Poe and of Lefanu.— The Saturday Review. 





GREAT REPUTATIONS TO BE ECLIPSED :—There seems to be 
fire enough in Michael Field, if he should live and work for a 
career of even very moderate length, to throw into the shade some 
of the greatest writers of this century. We expressed this opinion 
with some emphasis when we first drew attention to ‘ Callir- 
rhoé’ and ‘ Fair Rosamund ;’ and we can express it even more 
confidently now that we have three more works [‘ The Father's 
Tragedy,’ ‘ William Rufus’ and * Loyalty or Love?’] of the same 
poet before us, though none of them apoeets to us to equal 
‘Fair Rosamund’ in the combined simplicity of its conception 
and the richness and variety of its workmanship. Of the three 
plays, undoubtedly the second—the play on William Rufus—is 
the most powertul asa whole, though even that does not seem to 
us so full of confrast and variety as ‘Fair Rosamund,’ But we 
welcome the new volume, not because it touches any higher 

oint than its author has yet reached,—we do not think that in 
Fnished art or general effect it reaches any point so high,—but 
because in the great surface over whch it passes, though we find 
baldnesses in one place, superficiality of touch in another, and a 
want of distinctness of treatment in a third, we cannot read 
twenty lines anywhere without finding traces of a strong genius 
and a great dramatic imagination, profuse in its power, and fail- 
ing, where it does fail, rather trom haste and wealth and prodi- 
eallty than from poverty or weakness.— The Spectator. 





PROF. BLACKIE ON THE CLASSICS :—I am of opinion, alto- 
gether apart from the specialties of Greek and Latin, that the 
acquisition of languages ought not to occupy so prominent a 
place as it does in the programme of our educational establish- 
ments. Our native stores of literature and science are so rich 
and various that it seems plainly a waste of time to be acquiring 
a double vocabulary for things which, with the nomenclature of 
the mother tongue, are so numerous as to overmaster the normal 
power of acquisition. Besides, I do not consider that education 
ought to consist mainly in any sort of bookish indoctrination, 
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but rather in the exercise of living functions, such as are implied 
in the dexterous exercise of the senses ; that is to say, the facul- 
ties through the senses should be trained to act on objects rather 
than on words, and to rejoice more in what they are able to 


perform than in what they are taught to know. Iam of opinion, 
therefore, that if the acquisition of any language other than the 
mother tongue is to form a part of the common school curriculum, 
no more than one such language should be taught, and taught 
thoroughly, and that the choice of the language, whether ancient 
or modern, Greek or Latin, German or French, should depend 
on local circumstances or personal distinction. Of course 
nothing in the above remark is intended in any way to depreci- 
ate the high value of a complete classical culture to those who 
have leisure and capacity to overtake it. Taking the pure Greek 
literature and the literature of the Christian religion and the 
Christian Church together, I know no literature, ancient or 
modern, which can be placed, in view ot the highest culture, on 
a platform equal to Greek. Even English, with Shakspeare and 
Bacon and Walter Scott, cannot in ali its bearings be considered 
as outweighing Greek. What I mean simply is that, as an en- 
gine of high culture for the generality of well-educated gentle- 
men, Greek can no longer claim the same place that it did in 
the time of Queen Elizabeth ; partly because what Greek gave 
to the great mass of cultivated minds in those days can now be 
had trom more accessible quarters ; partly because new quar- 
ries of cuJture have since been opened up which have a prefera- 
ble claim on the advanced intelligence of the Nineteenth Century. 
— University Quarterly, New York. 





HOLMAN Hunt's ‘ HUMBUGGING :’—Less culpable, but still 
quite as false in art, is the humbugging which is the result of a 
union of a certain cleverness with some crankiness or mental 
failing, such as deficiency of strength, vanity, or inability to 
perfectly carry out an idea. If there ever was humbug of this 
latter kind it is shown in Mr. Holman Hunt’s picture ‘ The 
Triumph of Innocence,’ which, after being most extensively and 
ingeniously advertised, is now on exhibition in Bond-street. 
And the manner of the advertisement was this : Mr. Hunt values 
this work at $20,000, but has proclaimed that this sum would 
not really remunerate him for his expenses and time. Among 
these he includes the loss which he incurred by painting it at first 
on a piece of very hard Oriental canvas, owing to which months 
of work went for nothing. Why all this should be charged to 
the price of the second picture, because the artist had not the 
skill or sense to go to work with proper materials, is not evident, 
but it is worth noting as being fully in keeping with the charac- 
ter of the work itself. ‘The Triumph of Innocence’ might, as 
regards name, be more appropriately styled ‘ Three Children 
Sliding on the Ice’ or ‘The Two Green Donkeys.’ ‘The 
Demon Mokes’ or ‘Goblin Asses’ might also be suggested, 
since the nrst thing which strikes the beholder’s eye is the wild, 
unearthly, eccentric expression of the eyes of these evidently un- 
canny creatures. The most impenitent mule that ever let out 
his heels in a tangential curve at his driver would shrink appalled 
at their glance.—Charles Godfrey Leland. 





FOREST DESTRUCTION :—The axe has, indeed, begun to 
transform the physical geography of East America. If the prog- 
ress of tree-destruction in the Western Alleghanies should con- 
tinue at the present rate, the yearly inundations of the Ohio 
Valley will soon assume an appalling magnitude, and ere long 
the scenes of the river-suburbs of Louisville and Cincinnati will 
repeat themselves at Nashville and Chattanooga, while the sum- 
mers will become hotter and dryer, Inthe Gulf States the work 
of desiccation has made alarming progress ; brooks and streams 
shrink from year to year, and warm summers expose the gravel 
of river-beds which, fifty years ago, could hardly be touched by 
the keels of heavy-laden vessels. East America is drying up ; 
even in the paradise of the blue-grass region the failing of 
springs has obliged many stock-raisers to remove their herds to 
the mountains, After weathering so many cliffs strewn with the 
wrecks of Eastern empires, it seems hard to believe that the 
children of the new covenant, the champions of commonsense, 
should repeat the #e-f/us-ultra folly of indiscriminate forest 
destruction.—Dr. Felix Oswald, in Southern Bivouac. 





Notes 


‘ A DICTIONARY OF ISLAM,’ compiled by the Rev. Thomas P. 
Hughes, an English clergyman for many years resident in Cen- 
tral Asia, is about to be published by W. H. Allen & Co. of Lon- 
don, and Charles Scribner’s Sons of this city. 


It will be a cyclo- 
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pees of the Mohammedan religion, tabulated in the form of 
Smith’s well-known Dictionaries, and with numerous illustra- 
tions. It is the first dictionary of the kind that has appeared in 
the English language. The author is at present in this country, 
summering in the Adirondacks, 

eae Schliemann is not going to Florida for his health, after 
all. 

—Messrs. Cassell & Co. are confident that a new anonymous 
novel which they are soon to issue will attract unusual attention. 
It is called ‘ The Bar-Sinister,’ the text being Mormonism—* the 
bar-sinister on the escutcheon of this great republic.’ 

—Henry Lucy’s ‘ Diary of Two Parliaments’ will soon be 
published in this country. ; 

—Prof. Charles Kendall Adams, of the University of Michi- 
gan, Cornell’s new President, probably owes his election to the 
strong support which he received irom ex-President A. D 
White, whom he succeeds. Mr. White’s speech before the 
Trustees last week was followed by a vote of eleven to five in 
Professor Adams’s favor. His chief rival was Francis A. 
Walker, of Census fame, who received four votes. One blank 
ballot was cast. 

—Dr. Edward Eggleston is settled in London until October. 
He is hard at work in the British Museum, where he has made 
some remarkable finds of unsuspected riches for the illustration 
and elucidation of earlier American history. 

—It is characteristic of the invasion of England by the Ameri- 
cans that the summer number of one of the most British of jour- 
nals, The Illustrated London News, is chiefly written by an 
American and chiefly illustrated by an American—Mr, Bret 
Harte and Mr. R. Caton Woodville. 

—Besides completing his serial in 7he English Illustrated, 
the late Hugh Conway left complete a sensational tale akin to 
‘Called Back’ and ‘ Dark Days.’ It is called ‘Slings and 
Arrows,’ and will appear in the fall. 

—Two new books about Victor Hugo have already appeared 
in England, one of which is a piece of hasty, catchpenny book- 
making by G. B. Smith. Mr. Swinburne has come forth with 
another article in a review and so has Mrs. Oliphant. There 
seems to be nothing Mrs. Oliphant is not willing to write about 
—cCervantes, Dante, Moliére, Sheridan, and now Hugo. 

—Mrs. Harriet Maxwell Converse, author of a volume of 
poems entitled ‘ Sheaves,’ has been adopted by the Seneca Ind- 
1ans under the name of Ga-ya-nes-ha-oh, ‘ the bearer of the law,’ 
which was the name of Red Jacket’s stepdaughter. Mrs. Con- 
verse’s father, the late Hon. Thomas Maxwell, of Elmira, was a 
friend of Red Jacket and an adopted member of histribe. 

— When the English edition of Mr. Austin Dobson’s ‘ At the 
Sign of the Lyre’ appears, in the fall, it will be adorned with 
vignettes by E. A. Abbey and Alfred Parsons. Mr. Dobson is 
writing the article on George Cruikshank for the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography, the third volume of which will soon ap- 
pear. 

—Miss Murfree (Charles Egbert Craddock) has gone from 
Boston to Kirkwood, Mo., and is at work again. Mr. Parkman 
is at his summer home at Jamaica Plain. r. Stedman is hard 
at work in New York and unable to get away to the country. 
Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton will return from her European 
travels in October. 

—Thomas Hughes’s ‘ Life and Times of Peter Cooper’ is an- 
nounced by Macmillan & Co. 


—S. R. Van Campen has gone to London to continue his re- 
searches in the British Museum. He proposes to revise and 
enlarge the first volume of ‘ The Dutch in the North Seas,’ and 
to bring out a second volume continuing the story. 

—Of all the English magazines, Longman's has been most 
hospitable to American writers. W. D. Howells, Bret Harte, 
John Burroughs and Brander Matthews have already contrib- 
uted to it, and in the July number W. J. Henderson has a very 
clever and fanciful short story, ‘ Love and Learning.’ 

—Not Funk & Wagnalls, but Fords, Howard & Hulbert, are 
the publishers of ‘On a Margin.’ 

—At the tenth annual meeting of the Spelling Reform Associ- 
ation at Yale, on Thursday of last week, the Selentan officers 
were elected: President, Professor F. A. March ; Vice-Presi- 
dents, Professors W. D. Whitney, of Yale College ; F. J. Child, 
of Harvard University ; Dr. C. K. Nelson, of Brookeville, Md. ; 
Dr. William T. Harris, of Concord, Mass. ; President F. A. P. 
Barnard, of Columbia College, New York; Professors J. M. 
Garnett, of the University of Virginia; J. L. Jonson, the 
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p etsaty | of snimiont ; J. C. Gilchrist, of Cedar Falls, Iowa ; 
George - Paul, of Milwaukee ; Dr. H. L. Wayland, D.D., of 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Secretary, Melvil Dewey ; Corresponding 
Secretary and Treasurer, Charles P. G. Scott ; with a Publication 
and a Finance Committee. A meeting to be held in New York 
during the last week of December of each year was provided for, 
in addition to the regular meeting in July. 

—Walter Herries Pollock, editor of The Saturday Review, 
recently lectured in London on David Garrick, and it is under- 
stood that he is engaged on a new biography of the great actor. 

—The first two volumes of the publications of the New York 
Shakspeare Society will appear in September. One is Mr. 
Guernsey's ‘ Ecclesiastical Law in Hamlet,’ and the other is a 
study in Warwickshire dialect, by Appleton Morgan. All the 
Society’s publications are bound in black and gold (the colors of 
the Shakspeare arms) and bear the seal of the Society—a copy of 
the rough pencilling made by the heralds of the first John Shak- 
speare Grant, which differs slightly from the second and final 
device. The Brentanos are the publishing agents of the Society. 

—George Manville Fenn has written a story called ‘ Sweet 
Mace,’ which Cassell & Co. have nearly ready. The same house 
will also publish this month ‘The Old Factory,’ by William 
Westall, author of ‘Old Ryvington’ and translator of ‘ Russia 
Under the Tzars.’ 

—At the Oxford University’s own paper mill—which is sit- 
* uated at Wolvercote, near Oxford—375 tons of rag were con- 
sumed in making 250 tons of t pce for the Revised Version 
of the Old Testament. It would go round the world in a strip 
of six inches wide, or say, if the pages were laid open one after 
another, it would go round the world. The sheets piled in 
reams as they leave the mill would make a column ten times the 
height of St. Paul’s, or folded into books before binding at least 
one hundred times the height. The copies, which are being 
oe by the Oxford University Press alone, would, if piled 

at one upon another, make a column more than fourteen miles 
high, or 370 times the height of the Monument. If piled end 
on end they would reach seventy-four miles high, or 1,943 times 
the height of the Monument. Itis hardly possible to give an 
idea of the number of goats and sheep whede skins have been 
required for binding the copies, but it has been calculated that 
1,560 goat skins have been used in binding the copies, which 
will be presented by the American Committee of Revision on 
the 21st. A special Act of Congress has been passed to admit 
these copies into the United States free of duty. 

—On pages 194-200 of the Bulletin of the Mercantile Library 
of Philadelphia (Vol. I., No. 11) is printed a list of valuable 
works on the subject of education, the titles being classified 
under fourteen heads, such as National Education, Physical 
Education, Theory and Methods of bogpae. Primary Instruc- 
tion, etc. The list has apparently been made with the greatest 
care. It includes only such works as may be obtained in the 
Library, and excludes all that are mentioned in ‘ Poole’s Index 
to Periodical Literature.’ 

—‘ To investigate fully and impartially the most important 

uestions of philosophy and science, but more especially those 
that bear upon the great truths revealed in Holy Scripture, with 
the view of reconciling any apparent discrepancies between 
Christianity and science,’ is the main object of the Victoria Insti- 
tute, of which the Messrs. Putnam have just become the Ameri- 
can agents. Ten dollars down and five dollars Jer annum en- 
titles one to all the publications issued by the Institute, all of 
which, except the Quarterly Transactions, are offered for sale to 
the general public. The first in the series are as follows :—‘ On 
the Absence of Real Opposition between Science and Revela- 
tion,’ by Prof. G. G. Stokes ; ‘The New Materialism,’ by Prof. 
L. S. Beale ; ‘On Herbert Spencer’s Theory of the Will,’ by 
Rev. W. D. Ground, with addition by Lord O’Neill; ‘ The 
Theory of Evolution a by Haeckel, and Held by his Fol- 
lowers,’ by J. Hassell ; ‘ The Origin of Man,’ by Archdeacon 
Bardsley ; ‘ Climatc in .Relation to Organic Nature,’ by Surg.- 
Gen. C. A. Gordon ; ‘ Considerations on the Unknown and the 
Unknowable of Modern Thought; or, Is It Possible to Know 
God ?’ by Prof. J. J. Lilas ; ‘ The Modern Science of Religion,’ 
by Rev. G. Blencowe ; ‘ Babylonian Cities,’ by Mr. Rassam, 
with acounts of his “agg agg So Nineveh, Babylon, Sepharvaim, 
etc. ; ‘ Prehistoric Man in gypt,’ by Vice-Chancellor Sir W. 
Dawson; ‘Recent Egyptological Research,’ by Tomkins, 
Naville, Lane Poole, etc. ; and ‘ Buddhism and Christianity,” by 
the Rev. R. Collins, of Ceylon ; Dr. Leitner, of Lahore, Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of the Punjab; Professor Rhys 
Davids, Mr. Coles, of Ceylon, and others. 








Critic Number 81 


The Free Parliament 


[Communications must be accompanied with the name and 
address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication. 
Correspondents answering or referring to any question are re- 
quested to give the number of the question for convenience of 


reference.} 
QUESTIONS, 
No. 988.—Where can I find some account of the present exhibition at 


Antwerp? I find no mention of it in the daily papers. 
hanks, N.Y. ia 8. 





No. 989.— When I was a child (say fifty years 880); my father used to 
repeat a poem entitled ‘Jessie, the Flower of Dum Hane.’ I thought it 
charming then, and would like to see it now. Who can tell where it may 
be found ? 
Lapggr, Micu. J. B. W. 





No. 990.— What is the meaning, and what the origin, of the word Aztec? 

Xenia, Itz. J. B. B. 
_ [The meaning is conjectural. It was the native name of a tribe of Ind- 
ians from the North-west who invaded and settled the Mexican plateau, 
assimilating the civilization of a less fierce semi-civilised nation. Among 
ignorant people here the term is a reproach; in Mexico it is rightly con- 
sidered by no means without honor to have Aztec blood. They were great 
sacrificers of human beings and were given the worst name by the Span- 
iards, who were little better, if at all.] 





No. 991.—1. Where can I obtain an edition of the whole of the works 
of A.C. Swinburne? 2. Is there any life of the great Jew lawyer, Judah 
P. Benjamin? 

BREATHEDSVILLE, Mp. F. T. McK. 

[1. Scribner & Welford, New York.——2. Not that we know of.] 





No. 992.—What authority has Mr. A. P. Russell for saying, as he does 
in his ‘ Library Notes,’ that the ‘ode to temperance, “ The Old Oaken Bucket,” 
was written by Woodworth, a journeyman printer, wnder the inspiration of 


JACKSONVILLE, ILL. J. H.W. 





No. 993.—Who wrote the poem ‘Place aux Dames,’ and where can it 
be found? 
Brooxtyy, N. Y. 0. W. 





No. 994.—1. Can any reader of Tue Critic tell me where to find the 
following quotation? ‘Look not mournfully into the Past. It cometh not 
back again. Wisely improve the Present. It is thine. Go forth to meet 
the shadowy Future without fear and with a manly heart.’ It is the motto- 
verse of re aoe ‘Hyperion,’ put in quotation marks, but anony- 
mous.—2. Dr. May, in Miss Yonge’s well-known novel, repeats these words 
as a quotation : ‘Then he told me his dreams—talked of eating and drink- 
ing.’ From whom does he quote, and where do the words occur? 

Fawrone, R. L. M.N.N, 





No. 995.—‘ Wash’d them power.’ I find myself horrified that the 
above phrase is taught in the Cambridge High School, and, of course, in 
others, as part of Byron’s ‘ Apostrophe to the Ocean.’ When he saw the 
Fourth Canto of ‘ Childe Harold’ in print, he objected to the word ‘wasted’ 
in Stanza CLXXXII. ‘That’snot me/’ he wrote to Murray. What would 
he have exclaimed, could he have read 

Thy waters wash'd them power while they were free? 
What does such stuff mean? Since about 1855 Murray has so printed the 
line—and commended it ina note! Did Byron write 

Thy waters wafted them while they were free ? 
I offer the suggestion. 


CamBringg, Mass. H. C. B. 


No. 996.—I should like to find a poem of which I remember the portion 
quoted below. I first read it about forty years age in a spelling-book, and 
my father told me the author was known as ‘the New England poet.’ 

The good begun by thee shall onward flow 
In — a leenetinnn stream, and wider grow, 
hand unwearied sow (?) 
Shall deck thy 
And yield thee 


Newark, July 6, 1885. 





ve with amaranthine flowers 
it in Heaven’s immortal bowers. 





No. 997.—Who is the suthor of the quotation ‘A prudent chief and 
much enduring man,’ and where can I find it? 
Parmapetpaia, Pa... J.D. M. 








DestiTuTE FAMILIES are saddeningly plentiful ; but they would be much fewer if the 
fathers while living had invested ¢ low dellazs in the Life and Accident Policies of 
Tue Travecers, of Hartford, Conn. 








